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1959 LABOR BILL -- 
STORY OF AN ISSUE 


Bitter controversy accompanied 
labor legislation this year. 
Here is the background, 


debate and final! action. 


Congress braced itself for another try at labor re- 
form legislation when Sen, John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) and 
12 other members of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee April 14 reported a bill (S 1555 -- S Rept 187) 
almost identical to one passed in 1958 bythe Senate after 
fierce debate, only to be killed in the House. 

The same disagreements over basic labor policy that 
stalled and then defeated the 1958 bill also threatened to 
prevent final action on S 1555. Everybody, including 
AFL-CIO leaders, agreed on the need for legislation to 
curb the kind of labor racketeering and labor-management 
collusion exposed in a series of Congressional investiga- 
tions headed by Sen. John L. McClellan (D Ark.), and 
described on p. 3. But there were wide disagreements 
on the substance of corrective measures, 

The approach favored by Kennedy, along with most 
Democrats and organized labor (at least nominally), called 
for mild Federal intervention coupled with the sanction of 
public exposure, The Kennedy bill as introduced (and 
substantially as reported) required unions and their 
officers individually, along with management and its 
agents, to file annual reports with the Secretary of Labor 
containing financial and other information bearing on such 
practices as labor-management bribery and collusion, 


union-busting, extortion and misappropriation of union’ 


funds. The reports were to be made public, The bill also 
required union elections by secret ballot every few years 
and honest administration of union locals under trustee- 
ship to their national or international parent unions. 
Finally, the bill provided criminal penalties for bribery, 
extortion and misappropriation of union funds; for failure 
to maintain proper union financial records; and for other 
similar practices. 

The Administration bill (S 748), written in the Labor 
Department and sponsored in the Senate by the Labor 
Committee’s ranking Republican, Barry Goldwater 
(Ariz.), paralleled closely these provisions of the Kennedy 
bill, But the Administration bill also gave the Secretary 
of Labor wider powers to investigate-suspected violations 
and to go to court to compel compliance, and permitted 
the Secretary to impose two powerful administrative 
sanctions on non-complying unions: loss of tax exemption 
and loss of access to the National Labor Relations Board, 
which certifies unions as collective bargaining agents and 
rules on charges of unfair labor practices. 

Where the Administration, backed by some Southern 
Democrats in Congress and by most business groups, 


differed most sharply with the Kennedy approach was in 
its attitude toward Taft-Hartley Act amendments. Its 
position was outlined by the President inhis labor mess- 
age Jan, 28 and writtenintoS 748. No major changes had 
been made in the Taft-Hartley Act, which sets forth the 
ground rules for collective bargaining, since its passage in 
1947, Republican spokesmen stated that part of the blame 
for the success of labor racketeers in extorting bribes 
and ‘‘protection’’ money from employers could be laid to 
the Taft-Hartley Act -- particularly to the wide picketing 
rights enjoyed by unions, tothe ‘‘no man’s land’’ situation 
and to loopholes in existing laws against secondary boy- 
cotts, Dishonest labor leaders were able to use these gaps 
in the law, it was said, to harass employers. 

In S 748, the Administration called for these major 
changes in the Taft-Hartley Act, along with several lesser 
changes: 

@ Picketing -- Bar recognition and organizational 
picketing (designed to get an employer to recognize or 
bargain with a union, or anemployee to join a union) if the 
employer already recognizes another union, if there has 
been an NLRB certification election within the preceding 
year, if the employees are not ‘‘sufficiently’’ interested 
(in the NLRB’s judgment) in joining the union, or if no 
application for an NLRB election has been made after 
picketing has gone on for a ‘‘reasonable’’ length of time. 

@ No Man’s Land Cases -- These arecasesover which 
existing law gives the Federal Government exclusive 
jurisdiction, excluding the states from jurisdiction, but 
which the NLRB declines to handle because it considers 
them too small to warrant the expense. S 748 would have 
permitted the states to take jurisdiction in these cases, 

@ Secondary Boycotts -- Close loopholes under which 
unions may threaten an employer directly and personally 
in order to get him to boycott another firm, although 
they may not strike for this purpose; and under which it is 
not illegal to induce workers one by one to stop handling 
struck goods or to strike to compel their employer to 
boycott another firm, although it is illegal to so induce 
workers ‘‘in concert’’. In addition, extend the ban on 
secondary boycotts to railway, airline, domestic, govern- 
ment and agricultural workers. 

In comparison, the Kennedy bill had no provision on 
secondary boycotts, limited its picketing provisions to a 
prohibition on picketing for the purpose of extortion and, 
in the ‘‘no man’s land’’ cases, required the NLRB to 
assert jurisdiction in all labordisputes although permit- 
ting it to cede minor, primarily local cases to states 
with labor laws similar to Federal law. 

A major controversy arose over the Administration’s 
Taft-Hartley Act proposals -- basically the same contru- 
versy that killed the labor reform bill in 1958. Labor 
would have none of the Administration’s major proposals, 
characterizing them as dangerous to the rights of organ- 
ized labor and a major shift in collective-bargaining 
ground rules in favor of management, Business groups 
and most Republicans, on the other hand, tended to agree 
with Sen, Goldwater that any bill without secondary boycott 
and picketing provisions would be at best a slap-on-the- 
wrist to labor corruption, or what Goldwater has fre- 
quently called a ‘‘sweetheart”’ bill. 

Anticipating the controversy, Kennedy, as chairman 
of the Labor Subcommittee, moved to set up a two-stage 
procedure by which Congress would first pass an anti- 
corruption bill, and later deal with Taft-Hartley changes. 
At Kennedy’s behest, the Senate Feb, 6 authorized $20,000 
for a Taft-Hartley study by a special panel of labor 
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experts, with orders to report its recommendations by 
June 1. But Republicans feared that if they went along 
with the two-stage procedure, the second part of the 
package -- Taft-Hartley amendment -- would somehow 
never get passed. Moreover, they pointed out, the Kennedy 
bill contained three ‘‘pro-labor’’ amendments to Taft- 
Hartley: one permitting so-called economic strikers 
(fired and not entitled to replacement) to vote in NLRB 
certification elections; the second permitting the building 
trades to sign contracts with unions without an NLRB 
certification election; the third narrowing the definition of 
‘‘supervisor’’ and so making more supervisors subject 
to union shop agreements, (The first twoof these changes 
were also favored by the President.) 

While the Administration, after some apparent 
wavering by Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell, turned 
down the two-stage idea, Kennedy’s Labor Subcommittee 
held hearings from Jan. 28 to Feb, 6, and approved the 
Kennedy bill Feb, 18 with minor changes, The full Com- 
mittee March 25 voted 13-2 to report the bill, again with 
a few minor changes. Goldwater and Senate Minority 
Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen (R Il.) voted against 
reporting. 


“Sweeteners” Left In 


The bill as reported was substantially the same one 
Kennedy originally introduced. The Administration’s 
picketing and secondary boycott provisions were rejected, 
as were the administrative sanctions involving loss of 
access to NLRB and loss of tax exemptions. The three 
labor sweeteners were left in -- although in somewhat 
amended form. The supervisor provision, forexample, 
was changed so that it took out of the supervisor category 
only telephone switchboard supervisors. (This was the 
major group, however, at which the original provision was 
aimed, an AFL-CIO source told CQ). About the only 
significant concession to the Administration was the 
broadening of the enforcement and investigation powers of 
the Secretary of Labor. 

Chances of passage without substantial amendment by 
the Senate depended largely on whether Northern Demo- 
crats and a few Republicans could hold their ranks firm, 
as they did in 1958, against acoalitionof Southern Demo- 
crats and the bulk of Republicans, Sen, McClellan, highly 
influential among his Southern colleagues, introduced an 
anti-corruption bill of his own (S 1137) that was far more 
stringent than either the Kennedy or Administration bill. 
He also introduced four Taft-Hartley amendment bills 
(S 1384-1387) covering much the same ground as the 
various provisions of the Administration bill. He said he 
would certainly support a move to put provisions of S 1137 
into the Kennedy measure, and possibly would also offer 
his four Taft-Hartley bills. Sen, Goldwater, shortly after 
S 1555 was reported April 14, said he hoped a coalition 
could be put together to amend the Kennedy measure from 
the floor. 

In the House, meanwhile, where Education and Labor 
Committee Chairman Graham A, Barden (D N.C.) had 
introduced bills (HR 4473, 4474) roughly corresponding to 
McClellan’s, a special Education and Labor subcommittee 
began hearings on labor reform March 4. The Subcom- 
mittee told CQ they might continue through May or June. 
Many observers believed House passage of any labor bill 
would be extremely difficult, with Northern Democrats 
doing their best to block the Barden bills and a Repub- 
lican-Southern Democrat coalition ready to kill the 
Kennedy bill as too weak, 
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Taft-Hartley History 


The legislative history of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and attempts to amend it: 

1947 -- The House April 17 passed Taft-Hartley 
308-107 (D 93-84; R 215-22; Ind. 0-1). Senate passed 
bill May 13 by 68-24 vote (D 21-21; R 47-3). Final 
version was Cleared June 6, vetoed June 20 by Presi- 
dent Truman, who said it would ‘‘reverse the basic 
direction of our national labor policy.’’ House June 
20 overrode veto 331-83 (D 106-71; R 225-11; Ind, 
0-1). Senate June 23 overrode veto 68-25 (D 20-22; 
R 48-3). (1947 CQ Almanac p. 279) 

1948 -- A majority on Republican-controlled 
Joint Labor-Management Relations Committee Dec, 
31 said the act was ‘‘working well.’’ Democratic 
minority called it ‘‘discredited.’’ (1948 Almanac 
p. 227) 

1949 -- President Truman recommended the act 
be repealed and replaced by the original National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935 (Wagner Act). Organized 
labor backed the proposal but there was no final action 
in either chamber. (1949 Almanac p. 444) 

1950 -- A bill to permit hiring halls in the 
maritime industry cleared the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee but did not reach the floor, 
(1950 Almanac p. 272) 

1951 -- Act amended for first time. The amend- 
ment (PL 189, 82nd Congress) validated union elec- 
tions held after passage of the act, even though 
several union leaders had not signed required non- 
Communist affidavits, and eliminated the require- 
ment that a union’s members must approve a union 
shop agreement. (1951 Almanac p. 268) 

1952 -- A bill to permit building trades unions to 
hire workers for the contractor was introduced by 
Sen. Robert A. Taft (R Ohio, 1939-53), passed Senate 
by voice vote May 12 butdied in House Education and 
Labor Committee. (1952 Almanac, p. 188) 

1953 -- Committee hearings in both chambers on 
proposed amendments, but no action. (1953 Almanac 
p. 260) 

1954 -- President Eisenhower recommended 15 
amendments, A Taft-Hartley amendment bill reached 
the Senate floor May 7 but was recommitted 50-42 
(D 46-0; R 3-42). Hearings but no action in House. 
(1954 Almanac p. 300) 

1955 -- No action despite Presidential recom- 
mendations. 

1956 -- The President repeated his 1955 recom- 
mendations. No action. (1956 Almanac p. 100) 

1957 -- Mr. Eisenhower made no requests con- 
cerning Taft-Hartley Act. The Senate Aug. 23, by 
voice vote, passed S J Res 94, directing the Secretary 
of Labor to make public certain information to be filed 
with him under the Taft-Hartley Act. No House 
action. (1957 Almanac p. 662) 

1958 -- Attempts to add major Taft-Hartley Act 
amendments to two anti-corruption bills (S 2888, 
S 3974) passed by the Senate were defeated in a series 
of roll-call votes. The House eventually passed the 
welfare and pension plans bill (S 2888) but rejected 
S 3974. S 2888 was signed into law Aug. 28 by the 
President (PL 836, 85th Congress). (1958 Almanac 
p. 191) 
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Labor Reform Background 


Current interest in labor reform stems largely from 
investigations conducted by the Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field, headed by McClellan. Since 1957, the Select 
Committee has been looking into the affairs of such 
unions as the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
headed by James R. Hoffa, and the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America (AFL-CIO). The 
Committee Jan, 31,1959 received another $750,000 to con- 
tinue its studies through Jan. 31, 1960. 

In some cases, not involving the majority of Amer- 
ican unions, but nevertheless a substantial number, 
the Select Committee has turned up a record of massive 
corruption, embezzlement and labor-management collu- 
sion against the interests of the employees. Most of 
the provisions of the Administration and Kennedy bills 
were attempts to curb specific practices revealed by the 
Select Committee. Some examples: 


@ MISAPPROPRIATION -- The Select Committee 
found, in some cases, wholesale rifling of union treas- 
uries and pension and welfare funds by union officers. 
Sometimes this took the form of simple theft, sometimes 
of commissions or kickbacks on fees paid to insurance 
firms holding union welfare funds, sometimes of luxuries 
voted union leaders by executive boards wholly in their 
control, and sometimes of ‘‘loans’’ -- without collateral 
or even notes -- by the union to its officers. 

@ CONFLICT OF INTEREST -- Many union officers 
were found to be heavy investors in firms with which 
the union had contracts, insuring ‘‘soft’’ contracts. 

@ COLLUSION -- Union officers took ‘‘loans’’ or out- 
right bribes from empioyers in return for giving them 
‘*soft’’ contracts. 

@ MIDDLEMEN -- Many employers used ‘‘labor rela- 
tions consultant firms’’ (so-called management middle- 
men) to do such dirty work as bribing union officials, 
terrorizing officials who wouid not be bribed, carrying 
on anti-union propaganda, labor spy work. 

® PICKETING, BOYCOTTS -- Union leaders some- 
times used the threat of picketing and boycotts to extort 
money from employers, to drive an employer who would 
not pay bribes out of business or to force an employer 
to recognize them as bargaining agents. 

@ ONE-MAN RULE -- Within some unions, restrictive 
membership clauses, strong-arm tactics in elections, 
reprisals against union reform movements were common. 

@ GANGSTERISM -- In some unions, ahigh percentage 
of officers or employees were former felons. Many 
employers also were shown to have used mobs to keep 
unions ‘‘in place.’’ 














Senate Action in 1958 


Following an interim report (S Rept 1417) by the 
Select Committee on March 24, 1958, the Senate acted 
on two anti-corruption bills. One (S 2888) dealt largely 
with pension and welfare funds. The other (S 3974) 
largely paralleled the 1959 Kennedy bill and dealt 
generally with union corruption. Floor fights developed 
on both bills, with the issue the same as in 1959 -- 
whether the rules of collective bargaining should be 
changed. Led by their floor leader, Sen, William F. 
Knowland (R Calif. 1946-59), Republicans and a few 
Democrats threw up a series of floor amendments 


proposing both sharper penalties for union corruption 
and extensive Taft-Hartley amendments, similar to those 
the President requested this year, dealing with such 
issues as ‘‘hot cargo’’ contracts (a form of secondary 
boycott), the ‘‘no man’s land’’ gap, secondary boycotts 
in general, organizational picketing and union elections. 

In a remarkable show of unanimity, Democrats with 
the aid of a small band of Republicans headed by Sen, Irving 
M. Ives (R N.Y. 1947-59), a sponsor of both S 2888 and 
S 3974, voted down all substantial amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. They argued, first, that major collec- 
tive bargaining changes should not be written ‘‘on the 
Senate floor’’ but should be carefully considered incom- 
mittee beforehand; and, second, that many of the amend- 
ments offered were ‘‘union-busting.’’ Possibly a dozen 
Democrats (mostly Southerners led by McClellan) who 
favored some of the Taft-Hartley changes nevertheless 
voted against them most of the time on the procedural 
ground that prior committee study was necessary. 

The Senate eventually passed both bills, and the 
welfare fund bill (S 2888), in a weaker version, was 
passed by the House and signed into law by the President. 
However, S 3974, after failing to get out of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, was brought tothe floor 
under suspension of the rules procedure, requiring a 
tworthirds vote for passage. In the waning days of the 
session, it was rejected 190-198, failing to get even a 
simple majority. About two thirds of the House Demo- 
crats present voted in favor of passage and the same 
proportion of Republicans against. 

After the House action, Democrats charged Repub- 
licans, prodded by business interests, had killed S 3974 
in hopes of getting a stronger bill, with anti-labor Taft- 
Hartley amendments, later. Republicans, inturn, backed 
the President in his contention, made during the Novem- 
ber 1958 election campaign, that Democrats, by pushing 
a bill too weak to clean up labor corruption, had killed 
labor reform for 1958. 


Role of Lobbies 


In 1958, powerful business and labor union lobbying 
played a major role in Congressional action on the labor 
bill. It was nosecret that many unions -- the United Mine 
Workers, to name one -- considered the 1958 bill far too 
prone to pry into labor’s internal affairs, and vigorously 
lobbied against its passage. 

Business groups, on the other hand, tended to agree 
with Goldwater that any labor reform bill without second- 
ary boycott, picketing and ‘‘no man’s land’’ provisions 
would be a ‘‘sweetheart’’ hill. They therefore lobbied 
strongly to have these provisions inserted in the bill, or 
to prevent its passage in the hope that a later bill would 
include them. 

As in 1958, labor and business lobbying in 1959 was 
destined to be a major factor in Congressional action, 
Almost from the very moment Kennedy introduced his 
bill, both unions and business groups began to put pressure 
on legislators to amend the bill this way or that, to oppose 
it or to support it. This pressure continued through the 
various legislative steps on the bill. Although the AFL- 
CIO endorsed the original Kennedy bill as itemerged from 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee April 14, 
it withdrew its endorsement after the Senate ‘‘beefed up’’ 
the bill through floor amendment, and by the time the 
President signed the bill in September, nearly all labor 
was opposed; business groups, onthe other hand, gave the 
final version near-unanimous endorsement. 
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The Senate April 15 begandebate onthe labor reform 
bill (S 1555) sponsored by Sen. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.). 
The debate, at least in part, was atest of strength between 
Northern Democrats who favored passing the bill without 
change, and a bloc of Southern Democrats and Republicans 
which wanted stronger provisions, both inthe anti-corrup- 
tion and in the Taft-Hartley Act amendment sections. 

As debate began, Sam J. Ervin Jr. (D N.C.), a co- 
sponsor, proposed to drop Title VI of the bill, containing 
Taft-Hartley Act amendments, so that the bill’s financial 
reporting, anti-bribery, union election and anti-corrup- 
tion sections would stand alone. Ervin’s position was 
supported by Sen. John L, McClellan (D Ark.), but Kennedy 
rejected the proposal and the Senate turned it down on a 
27-67 roll call. 

A second major test came April 21, when Minority 
Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen (R I1l.) offered a sub- 
stitute amendment for Title VI. The substitute contained 
all the Taft-Hartley Act amendments -- including those 
involving organizational picketing and secondary boycotts 
-- that were included in the Administration bill. On the 
theory that the substitute was too broad and should be 
broken down into separate amendments, almost all the 
Southern Democrats and 11 Republicans, including Min- 
ority Whip Thomas H. Kuchel (R Calif.), joined Northern 
Democrats to defeat the substitute, 24-67. (For voting 
on this and other key amendments, see chart p. 16) 

A third major test came April 22, when the Senate 
by a 47-46 vote agreed to the McClellan ‘‘labor bili of 
rights’? amendment. The McClellan amendment was 
drawn largely from McClellan’s own bill (S 1137) and 
provided specific guarantees that McClellan said would 
protect union members from coercion and arbitrary action 
by union leaders, 

The amendment (later amended somewhat; see below) 
guaranteed union members the right to speak at union 
meetings, vote and run for office, and attempted to pre- 
vent union leaders from imposing arbitrary fines and 
punishment on members. 

Debate on the McClellan proposal and on some other 
provisions produced several attacks on the Supreme Court 
for interpreting some Federal labor law as ‘‘preempting’’ 
the areas involved to the exclusion of the states. Sens. 
Spessard L. Holland (D Fla.), Allen J. Ellender (D La.) 
and Carl T, Curtis (R Neb.) criticized the Court for such 
preemptive decisions, particularly those involving the 
hotel industry. 

In a turnabout, however, Kennedy and John A, Carroll 
(D Colo.) said provisions of the McClellan amendment 
might have the effect of nullifying state laws protecting 
the rights of union members, and McClellan subsequently 
modified his amendment to meet this objection. Carroll 
and Kennedy also charged a provision of the McClellan 
amendment permitting the Secretary of Labor to seek 
Federal court injunctions against violation, or orders for 
compliance, did not protect the individuals involved, and 
was almost identical to a provision ofthe civil rights bill 
of 1957 that Southerners had bitterly opposed. Said 
Kennedy: ‘‘Speaking of consistency, I stood onthe floor of 
the Senate and voted for jury trial in all cases of injunc- 
tion with respect to voting rights. Yet the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas would deny the right of jury 
trial in all cases involving the rights of millions of 
Americans if the Secretary of Labor gets aninjunction.”’ 
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SENATE DEBATES, PASSES KENNEDY-ERVIN LABOR BILL 


The Senate passed the bill April 25 bya 90-1 roll-call 
vote. Sen. Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) was the sole dis- 
senter. Final passage came after 55 votes on amend- 
ments, 16 of them roll calls. The bill was sent to the 
House, where the Education and Labor Committee was 
holding hearings on corresponding legislation, and Chair- 
man Graham A, Barden (DN.C.) predicted a ‘‘good, strong 
bill’? would be sent to the floor. 


Senate Voting 


High points of Senate voting on the last days (debate 
began April 15) were the rejection of strong secondary 
boycott and organizational picketing curbs offered by 
McClellan and the revision of McClellan’s ‘‘labor bill of 
rights’? amendment. Charges were made that guarantees 
of equality to all union members inthe McClellan amend- 
ment might be applied to enforce social integration of 
Southern unions, and that a provision permitting the Sec- 
retary of Labor to seek injunctions to restrain anticipated 
violations paralleled rejected civil rights legislation. As 
a result, a bipartisan coalition led by Sen. Thomas H, 
Kuchel (R Calif.) wrote a new section into the bill water- 
ing down the McClellan ‘‘bill of rights,’’ which had been 
opposed from the outset by Kennedy. After a bitter debate 
last April 24, marked by anappeal bySen. Styles Bridges 
(R N.H.) against a ruling of the presiding officer, A.S, 
Mike Monroney (D Okla.), that Kuchel’s amendment was 
in order, the Senate April 25 voted 77-14 to insert the 
new language. Before the vote was taken, Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon sustained Monroney’s ruling and 
Bridges’ appeal was withdrawn, 

The bill as passed was a ‘‘beefed up’’ version of the 
bill that had been reported by the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, It required labor, manage- 
ment and management ‘‘middlemen’’ to report to the 
Secretary of Labor on a wide variety of practices and 
expenditures, outlawed various forms of union corrup- 
tion and labor-management collusion, contained guaran- 
tees of fair union elections and trusteeship procedures. 
To these provisions McClellan had succeeded in adding 
his ‘‘Bill of Rights,’’ and other significant changes were 
also made from the floor. Although the major organiza- 
tional and recognition picketing amendments (and second- 
ary boycott proposals) of the President had been rejected, 
supporters of a stronger bill succeeded in adding several 
provisions that had initially been opposed by Kennedy, and 
that labor unions said made the bill ‘‘anti-labor.’’ These 
included a limited ban on organizational and recognition 
picketing (adopted 86-4), the outlawing of hot cargo con- 
tracts between trucking unions and interstate common 
carriers (adopted by voice vote) and language put in by 
McClellan imposing a ‘‘fiduciary responsibility’’ on union 
officials for the handling of union funds. This Senate bill 
became the basis of subsequent bills approved by the 
House Education and Labor Committee and passed bythe 
House. Except for strong Taft-Hartley Act provisions 
later added by the House (and accepted by the House- 
Senate conference committee in the bill’s final version), 
there were few significant changes as the bill pro- 
gressed toward final passage. (For final provisions 
of bill as signed into law, see p.7; for major differences 
between the House and Senate bills, see p. 5; for a dis- 
cussion of the Taft-Hartley changes ultimately enacted, 
see p. 10) 














HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


Following Senate passage of S 1555, the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee held several months of hearings 
on labor reform proposals, then met in executive session 
for a month to write a labor bill. Although there had been 
fears that the Committee, split between conservatives and 
liberals, might end by writing no bill at all, it soon became 
clear that there were powerful pressures for passage of 
a labor bill in 1959. One was the campaign waged by the 
President to arouse public opinion. 

Another was the immense prestige of Sen. McClellan 
and his Select Committee. This Committee, throughout 
the spring and summer of 1959, continued its well-publi- 
cized hearings on labor corruption and labor-management 
collusion, having as its chief witness for a time the presi- 
dent of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
James R. Hoffa. The Committee also released a number 
of reports charging Hoffa’s union and others with massive 
corruption and betrayal of the interests of union members, 
Gradually, Members of Congress reported, the pressure 
from constituents for a labor bill in 1959 was building, 
as the folks back home responded to the President and 
the McClellan Committee and to similar appeals by Sen. 
Kennedy and his brother Robert Kennedy, chief counsel 
of the McClellan Committee. 

On July 23, a sharply divided Education and Labor 
Committee voted 16-14 to send abilltothe floor. Basic- 
ally, it was the Senate bill, refined and changed somewhat 
but still largely the same bill. Of the 10 Republicans on 
the Committee, four voted against reporting the Com- 
mittee bill (HR 8342), later named the Elliott bill after 
sponsor Carl Elliott (D Ala.), Whenthe Committee report 
was filed July 30 (H Rept 741), all110 Republicans said HR 
8342 was a weak bill; the six who voted for it did so only 
to get some bill -- any bill -- to the floor for amendment. 
The Committee’s 20 Democrats split 10-10; the opponents 
said the bill was anti-labor, though less sothan the Senate 
bill, Several Democrats said they supported it only to get 
the issue to the floor, Only five members of the Commit- 
tee supported the Elliott bill wholeheartedly. The split 
in the Committee foreshadowed the later coalition of 
Southern Democrats and Republicans that seized the ini- 
tiative when the Elliott bill reached the floor. 

On July 27, two Committee members, Reps. Phil M. 
Landrum (D Ga.) and Robert P. Griffin (R Mich.) intro- 
duced a labor bill (HR 8400) they said they would propose 
as a bipartisan floor substitute for the Elliott bill. With 
some minor changes, the Landrum-Griffin bill was identi- 
cal with the anti-corruption and union democracy pro- 
visions of the Elliott bill; but the substitute also contained 
the strong Taft-Hartley changes favored bythe President. 
A second substitute for the Elliott bill was introduced (HR 
8490) July 30 by Rep. John F., Shelley (D Calif.), a former 
president of the California Federation of Labor. Supported 
by a caucus of 43 Democrats, Shelley’s bill corresponded 
roughly to the original Senate Kennedy bill, beforeit was 
‘beefed up’’ on the floor, and was given almost no chance 
of passage. 

Kennedy and House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) 
endorsed the Elliott bill (Rayburn Aug. 10ina nationwide 
radio speech); the President Aug. 6, also in a nationwide 
speech, praised the Landrum-Griffin biil; and AFL-CIO 
President George Meany Aug. 6 endorsed the Shelley bill 
as ‘‘aimed at getting rid of crooks instead of getting rid of 
unions.’’ McClellan threw his weight behind the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. 














Three Bills Compared 


The union democracy, reporting and anti-cor- 
ruption provisions of the Kennedy bill, the Elliott bill 
and the Landrum-Griffin bill were largely similar. 
The Taft-Hartley provisions, however, were quite dif- 
ferent. These were the chiefdifferences inthe three 
bills before the House-Senate conference committee 
came up with a final version. In every case, the 
Landrum-Griffin provision, with modifications, ulti- 
mately emerged in the final bill. (See p. 7) 

1. Bill of Rights. The Senate bill made violation 
of a union member’s rights a crime; the Elliott bili 
did not make violation a crime but permitteda union 
member whose rights were being infringed by union 
leaders to get acourt order toprotecthis rights. The 
Landrum-Griffin bill made interference with a union 
member’s rights a crime if violence or threats were 
involved; if not, the member could seek a court order, 

2. Annual Reports. Kennedy bill required ail 
unions to file annual reports, but allowed the Secre- 
tary of Labor to exempt small unions (less than 200 
members and $20,000 annual receipts). The Elliott bill 
automatically exempted small unions but permitted 
the Secretary to order themto report after a hearing. 
The Landrum-Griffin bill made all unions report. 

3. Ethical Practices, Commissioner of Labor 
Reports, Neither the Elliott nor Landrum-Griffin bill 








contained the Kennedy bill provisions setting up the 


post of Commissioner of Labor Reports and creating 
a 15-member advisory committee on labor-manage- 
ment ethical practices codes, 

4. ‘‘No Man’s Land.’’ The Kennedy bill let state 
labor agencies, but not state courts, handle ‘‘no man’s 
land’’ cases, provided Federal law was followed. The 
Elliott bill required the NLRB to handle all cases over 
which Federal law gave it jurisdiction. Landrum- 
Griffin gave states and state courts full jurisdiction 
to take over ‘‘no man’s land’’ cases, withno stipula- 
tion on Federal law. 

5. Supervisors, The Kennedy bill excluded tele- 
phone switchboard supervisors from the category of 
‘*supervisors,’’ making them liable to union-shop 
contracts, The other two bills had nosuch provision, 

6. Secondary Boycotts. The Landrum-Griffin 
bill closed up the secondary boycott ‘‘loopholes’’ as 
favored by the President. The Elliott and Kennedy 
bills had no secondary boycott provisions, 

7. Hot CargoContracts, The Kennedy and Elliott 
bills outlawed hot cargo contracts only if they involved 
common carriers under Part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and drivers unions. The Landrum-Griffin 
bill outlawed any contract inanyindustry by which an 
employer agreed in advance not to do business with 
another firm the union labelled ‘‘unfair.’’ 

8. Picketing, The Kennedy and Elliott bills out- 
lawed organizational and recognition picketing only 
where another union was recognized or the picketing 
union had lost an NLRB representation election in the 
past nine months, The Landrum-Griffin bill did the 
same thing, but also outlawed picketing where the 
union had not already signed up 30 percent of the em- 
ployees or had not asked the NLRB to hold a repre- 
sentation election within 30 days. Inaddition, it out- 
lawed consumer boycott picketing. 
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HOUSE ADOPTS STRICT LABOR UNION REFORMS 


The House Aug. 14, by a 303-125 roll call vote, 
passed an amended labor reform bill (HR 8342) that con- 
tained the strong secondary boycott and picketing pro- 
visions requested by President Eisenhower but opposed 
by organized labor and the Democratic leadership. A 
motion by Rep. Carroll D. Kearns (R Pa.) to recommit 
the bill was rejected on a 149-279 roll call. 

After the vote on passage, the House by voice vote 
substituted the language of its amended bill for that of the 
Senate-passed labor bill (S 1555) and sent the latter bill 
to conference, 

The key vote on the bill came Aug, 13 when the House 
agreed on a 229-201 roll-call vote, to an amendment of- 
fered by Reps. Phil M. Landrum (D Ga.) and Robert P. 
Griffin (R Mich.), The Landrum-Griffin amendment re- 
placed the original text of HR 8342 with the text of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill (HR 8400), (For voting see chart 
p. 14) 

The bill, as passed by the House, carried the first 
major Taft-Hartley Act changes voted by either chamber 
of Congress since the Act was passed in 1947, It also 
represented a substantial legislative victory for the 
President and for the Republican-Southern Democratic 
coalition that put across the Landrum-Griffin substitute. 

The same coalition, before putting through the 
Landrum-Griffin substitute, defeated a civil rights 
amendment offered by Rep. Adam C, Powell Jr. (D N.Y.) 
and turned back the John F. Shelley (D Calif.) substitute 
bill by teller votes of 160-215 and 132-245. 

President Eisenhower late Aug. 13, whenit appeared 
certain the Landrum-Griffin substitute had won, issued 
the following statement from his vacation headquarters 
at Gettysburg, Pa.: 

‘‘With, I am sure, millions of Americans, I applaud 
the House of Representatives for its vote today in support 
of the Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill which would deal 
effectively with the abuses disclosed by the McClellan 
Committee (of the Senate),’’ 

The President’s Aug. 6 radio-television speech, with 
its high praise of the Landrum-Griffin measure, was 
widely credited for the latter’s success. 


Lobbying Efforts 


Debate on the bill, which began Aug. 11, was con- 
ducted in what Members called an atmosphere of power- 
house lobbying by labor and business groups. Several 
Members opposing the Landrum-Griffin substitute said 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. and other business groups were 
conducting a concerted lobbying effort for the substitute. 
Members favoring the substitute said the AFL-CIO and 
constituent groups were demonstrating equal effort on be- 
half of the Shelley bill, and the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and United Mine Workers were lobbying to 
kill all labor reform legislation. Ray J. Madden (D Ind.), 
a supporter of the Shelley bill, and Stewart L. Udall (D 
Ariz.), floor manager of the original version of HR 8342, 
both indicated that Members who supported the Landrum- 
Griffin substitute might face political retribution from 
labor in the 1960 Congressional election. (On Aug. 19, 
James B, Carey, an AFL-CIO vice president who headed 
the International Union of Electrical Workers, wrote to 
all House Members promising political support for 
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those who voted against the bill, and opposition for 
those who voted for it.) 


House Voting Analysis 


An analysis of the key House vote, on the Landrum- 

Griffin bill (see chart p.14), shows: 

® Eighty-five of the 95 Democrats who supported the 
Landrum-Griffin substitute came from the 13 Southern 
states; 24 Southern Democrats opposed the bill. Northern 
Democrats voted against the substitute, 10-160, 

The 10 Northern Democrats who voted Aug. 13 for 
the Landrum-Griffin bill were: J, Floyd Breeding (Kan.), 
Daniel B, Brewster, George H. Fallon, Thomas F, John- 
son and Richard E, Lankford (all Md.), Clarence Cannon, 
W.R.Hull Jr. and Paul C, Jones (all Mo.), Larry Brock 
(Neb.) and Thomas G Morris (N.M.). 

® Republicans supported the Landrum-Griffin bill, 134- 
17. The 17 opposition Republicans were: John F., Baldwin 
Jr. (Calif.), WilliamG, Bray (Ind.), Fred Schwengel (Iowa), 
John B, Bennett (Mich.), Glenn C, Cunningham (Neb.), 
Chester E, Merrow (N.H.), William T, Cahill and Frank 
C, Osmers Jr. (both N.J.), Paul A, Fino (N.Y.), Robert 
J. Corbett, James G. Fulton, John P. Saylor, James E, 
Van Zandt (all Pa.), Thor C, Tollefson (Wash.), Arch A, 
Moore Jr. (W.Va.), Alvin E, O’Konski and Gardner R, 
Withrow (both Wis.). 

®@ Official campaign spending reports of labor union 
political committees identified 126 Representatives as 
recipients of labor contributions in the 1958 election 
campaign. 

Of these 126, 116 opposed the Landrum-Griffin bill, 
eight supported it and two were not recorded. The eight 
recipients of labor contributions who voted for the bill 
were: Reps. Breeding, Johnson, Lankford, Hull, Morris, 
Robert A, Everett (D Tenn.), Thomas N, Downing (D Va.) 
and Thomas M, Pelly(R Wash,), The two who did not vote 
were Charles C, Diggs Jr. (D Mich.) andGordon Canfield 
Jr, & WA,). 


Senate Voting Analysis 


An analysis of the party and regional voting on the 
eight key labor bill amendments in the Senate showed: 
@ DEMOCRATS -- 39 of the Senate’s Democrats took 
the same stand as labor on all eight key votes; 10 Demo- 
crats voted with labor on six or seven of the votes; 14 
Democrats (all but one from the South) opposed the labor 
position on four or more of the eight key votes. 

@ REPUBLICANS -- 13 of the Senate’s Republicans (all 
but three from the Midwest and plains states) voted against 
the labor position on all eight roll calls; 11 Republicans 
voted ‘‘anti-labor’’ on four to seven of the eight roll calls; 
10 Republicans (all but two from the East) voted ‘‘with’’ 
labor at least five times. 





Vote Record Set 


The key 229-201 roll-call vote om which the House 
Aug. 13 agreed to the Landrum-Griffin substitute 
labor bill was the largest House vote ever taken, 
Congressional experts believe. Only five of the 435 
Representatives (there was one vacancy) did not vote. 




















Conference Clears Bill 





CONGRESS SENDS STRICTER VERSION TO PRESIDENT 


A compromise version of the House and Senate labor 
pills was cleared Sept. 4 for President Eisenhower’s 
signature when the House agreed to the report of the 
Senate-House conference committee by a 352-52 roll call 
vote. The Senate had accepted the conference report, 
95-2, on Sept. 3. 

The final version of the bill carried uniondemocracy, 
financial reporting and anti-corruption provisions, along 
with ‘‘no man’s land,’’ secondary boycott and organization- 
al picketing amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act requested 
by the President. The latter constituted the first major 
Taft-Hartley reform since passage of the act in 1947, 

The bill was in conference 12 days, and Senate con- 
ferees worked against a background of the Aug. 17 prom- 
ise of Sen. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.), sponsor of the 
original Senate version and conference committee chair- 
man, to return to the Senate for instructions if the con- 
ferees could not reconcile the Senate version, which did 
not include the President’s Taft-Hartley requests, with 
the House version, which did include them. There was 
little disagreement on non-Taft-Hartley provisions. 

Kennedy Aug. 28 introduced a resolution (S Res 181) 
asking the Senate to instruct its conferees to insist on a 
Taft-Hartley compromise proposed by him; Minority 
Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen (R Ill.) the same day 
introduced S Res 180, asking instructions to accept the 
House version. No vote was necessary, however, because 
the conferees finally agreed late Sept. 2. 

The final bill was largely the House bill, but Kennedy, 
the other Senate Democratic conferees and Reps. Frank 
Thompson Jr. (D N.J.) and Carl D. Perkins (D Ky.) 
succeeded in getting the House conferees to soften their 
Taft-Hartley provisions by including several exemptions 
for unions. These involved the ‘‘no man’s land’’ provi- 
sion, garment and construction industry hot cargo con- 
tracts, and organizational and recognition picketing. (See 
p. 10 for an analysis of the major Taft-Hartley Act 
changes made by the bill.) 

An AFL-CIO spokesman Sept. 2, while applauding 
these softening efforts, said the final bill was ‘‘worse’’ 
for labor than the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The conference committee reached agreement after 
Kennedy dropped his insistence on including a provision 
to let building trades unions picket a joint construction 
site. The House Parliamentarian said this provision 
could have been ruled out of order in the House as new 
matter in a conference report. Kennedy and Republican 
Whip Thomas H, Kuchel (Calif.) Sept. 3 introduced a bill 
(S 2643) to effect this provision, and Kennedy said Senate 
leaders assured him it would be considered in 1960. 
Only Perkins and Sen. Wayne Morse (D Ore.) did not sign 
the conference report. Morse spoke for four hours against 
S 1555 before the 95-2 vote, in which he joined Sen. 
William Langer (R N.D.) in voting ‘‘nay.’’ 

PROVISIONS -- The fina! version of S 1555 contained 
these provisions: 


E of Rights 


Guaranteed union members ‘‘equal rights and privil- 
eges’’ to nominate candidates, vote for union officers, 
participate in union meetings and caucus with other 





members under ‘‘reasonable rules and regulations’’ 
established by the union, 

Barred unions from raising dues or initiation fees 
or making special assessments except by secret-ballot 
majority vote or, in national and international unions, 
by majority vote of the executive board or convention, 

Barred unions from preventing a member from ap- 
pearing before any governmental judicial, legislative or 
administrative proceeding, or from suing the union, pro- 
vided that the member exhausted ‘‘reasonable’’ union 
hearing procedures for up to four months before institut- 
ing a proceeding against the union; barred employers 
from financing or prompting such suits. 

Required a union, before disciplining a member, to 
give him written charges, a full and fair hearing and 
reasonable time to prepare his defense. 

Required unions to furnish members with copies of 
collective bargaining contracts, and to inform members 
of the provisions of the bill. 

Permitted a union member whose rights under the 
‘Bill of Rights’’ section were infringed, or who was fined, 
expelled, suspended or disciplined by the union for exer- 
cising any right guaranteed him by the bill, to file a Fed- 
eral civil suit for relief; made it a crime, subject to a 
$1,000 fine and one year in prison, to threaten or use 
violence in order to interfere with rights guaranteed 
union members by the bill. 


Labor-Management Reports 


Required all unions to adopt constitutions and by-laws 
and to register them, and other information outlining 
their financial and organizational structure, with the 
Secretary of Labor, 

Required unions to file annual reports with the Sec- 
retary detailing assets and liabilities, receipts and 
sources, payments to any employee receiving more than 
$10,000 from the union, loans to union members or em- 
ployees aggregating more than $250 to one person, loans 
to businesses and other disbursements; the information 
would be made available to any union member on request, 
and a member could sue in Federal or state court to get 
permission to examine records necessary to verify the 
reports. 

Required officers and employees of unions to file 
annual reports with the Secretary outlining possible ‘‘con- 
flict of interest’’ payments and receipts and stock and 
other financial transactions of themselves or members of 
their family with employers or employer ‘‘middlemen.” 

Required employers who paid money to union mem- 
bers or representatives, other than ordinary wages, or to 
labor relations consultants (middlemen), for the purpose 
of influencing employees on their collective bargaining 
rights, to report the details of such payments to the Sec- 
retary of Labor; similar reports would be filed by labor 
relations consultants but lawyers would not have to report 
on legitimate lawyer-client relationships and payments. 

Made all the reports filed under this section public 
information, to be made available for inspection by the 
Secretary. 

Required anyone filing a report to maintain records to 
corroborate it for five years. 
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Made it a crime not to file a report, to make false 
statements on it, or to destroy or make false entry in 
records required to be kept; permitted the Secretary of 
Labor to seek injunctions and orders in Federal courts to 
prevent or stop violations of the reporting section. 


Trusteeships 


Required any union exercising trusteeship over a 
union local to file semi-annual reports with the Secretary 
of Labor detailing the conditions of the trusteeship and 
the financial condition of the local; made it a crime not 
to file, to file falsely or to destroy records; made the 
reports public information. 

Permitted trusteeships only for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the ‘‘legitimate objects’’ of the union; made it a 
crime to count the votes of a local under trusteeship in a 
national union election unless the local’s delegates were 
chosen by secret-ballot majority vote, or to transfer 
money, except normal yearly assessments, from the local 
to the national union, 

Permitted the Secretary of Labor or a member of a 
local under trusteeship to file civil suits to prevent viola- 
tions of the trusteeship requirements; in such suits, a 
trusteeship would be presumed valid for 18 months from 
the date of its establishment, not to be disturbed except 
on ‘‘clear and convincing proof’’ of bad faithin establish- 
ing it. At the end of 18 months, it would be presumed 
invalid but could be extended by the court. 


Elections 


Required local unions to elect officers by secret- 
ballot majority vote at least once every three years; 
national unions and intermediate bodies at least once every 
five years and four years, respectively, by secret ballot 
or vote of delegates elected by secret ballot. 

Required these election safeguards: bona fide candi- 
dates given the right to require the union to comply with 
reasonable requests to mail the candidate’s campaign 
literature to members of the organization, at his expense 
(enforceable by civil court suit); in unions with union- 
shop contracts, the candidate would also have the right to 
inspect the membership lists; candidates given the right 
to have observers at polls and counting of ballots; 
reasonable opportunity given to nominate; preservation of 
ballots; no use of union or employer funds to finance a 
candidate. 

Permitted the Secretary of Labor toconduct anelec- 
tion for recall of a union officer guilty of serious mis- 
conduct if the union did not have adequate recall pro- 
cedures. 

Permitted a union member whoclaimed the union was 
violating its own or the bill’s election or recall safe- 
guards, and who had sought remedy through internal union 
procedures but had not received a decision for three 
months, to ask the Secretary of Labor to seek a Federal 
court order for a new election or recall election under 
the Secretary’s supervision. 


Fiduciary and Other Safeguards 


Stated that union officers occupied positions of trust 
and were obligated to handle and spend union money and 
property solely for the benefit of the union and its mem- 
bers, in accord with its constitution and bylaws, 

Permitted union members to sue in Federal or state 
courts to recover damages or ask an accounting when a 
union officer was alleged to have violated the trust im- 
posed above, and the union had made no attempt to recover. 
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Made it a crime to embezzle, steal or otherwise 
misappropriate union funds; made it a crime for a union 
officer handling union moneys not to be bonded, 

Barred a union from lending more than $2,000to any 
officer or employee, and from paying the fine of an officer 
or employee convicted of violating the bill. 

Barred from union office for five years persons con- 
victed of specified felonies or of violation of the reporting 
or trusteeship provisions of the bill; Communist party 
members would be barred for a similar period. All such 
persons also would be barred fromserving as labor rela- 
tions consultants or as officers of associations or groups 
of employers dealing with any union, Violation would be 
acrime. An existing requirement that officers of unions 
seeking to use the auspices of the National Labor Relations 
Board sign non-communist affidavits was repealed, 

Outlawed payments, except bona fide wages and fringe 
benefits, to union representatives by employers or em- 
ployer ‘‘middlemen,’’ and made it illegal to accept or 
solicit such payments; outlawed truck unloading fees, 

Made it a crime to picket for the purpose of extortion. 

Gave the Secretary of Labor power to investigate, 
with the right of subpena, suspected violation of any pro- 
visions of the bill except the ‘‘Bill of Rights’’ and the 
Taft-Hartley Act amendments. 


Taft-Hartley Act 


Permitted state labor relations agencies and state 
courts to assume jurisdiction over labor disputes the 
National Labor Relations Board declined to handle, but 
barred the NLRB from enlarging the categories of cases 
it declined to handle. 

Permitted the President to designate an acting NLRB 
General Counsel if the office were vacant. 

Made it an unfair labor practice for a union to try to 
coerce or threaten an employer directly (but not to per- 
suade or ask him) in order: to get him to join a union or 
sign any illegal hot cargocontract; to get him to stop doing 
business with another firm or handling its goods; to get 
him to recognize a union if the NLRB had already certified 
another union as his workers’ bargaining agent; to force 
him to assign work to members of one union, rather than 
another, in a jurisdictional dispute between unions repre- 
senting his employees; to get any other employer to 
recognize a union not certified as the representative of his 
employees in an NLRB election. (Direct coercion of an 
employer by aunion for these purposes was not previously 
covered by the secondary boycott prohibitions.) 

Made it an unfair labor practice for a union to induce 
supervisory workers, or any single worker, to refuse to 
handle goods, ortostrike, for any ofthe purposes outlined 
above. (Previously, supervisors were not covered by the 
secondary boycott prohibitions, and inducement of a 
worker to stop working was banned only if he ceased 
working in concert with other workers.) 

Specified that union inducement of employees not to 
handle work ‘‘farmed out’’ to their employer by a struck 
firm was not a secondary boycott. 

Made it an unfair labor practice for a union and 
employer to sign a so-called hot cargo contract under 
which the employer agreed not to do business with any 
other firm; nullified any such existing contracts; exempted 
from this provision garment industry contracts barring a 
jobber from subcontracting work on a single garment to 
unorganized shops, and building industry contracts bar- 
ring a firm from subcontracting work at its jobsite to 
an unorganized firm. 














Barred organizational or recognition picketing by a 
union: if in the absence of an unfair labor practice by an 
employer, the employer already recognized another unicn 
or there had been any NLRB certification election in the 
previous 12 months; or if the union had been picketing for 
30 days and had not askea for an election, If the union 
claimed its picketing was purely informational, it could 
picket for longer than 30days without seeking an election, 
provided the picketing did not cause the employees of the 
firm involved to stop working or prevent deliveries or 
pickup of goods. 

Brought under the picketing and secondary boycott 
prohibitions of the bill and of the Taft-Hartley Act several 
groups of workers not previously covered: railroad, air- 
line, farm and local government workers. 

Permitted the NLRB to allow strikers fired during a 
strike and not entitled to reinstatement to vote in an NLRB 
representation election conducted within a year after the 
strike began. 

Barred a union from picketing a retail store to adver- 
tise that the store was handling the goods of a firm the 
union was striking; but permitted other forms of such ad- 
vertising (handbills, for example) if they did not cause the 
store’s employees to stop working or prevent pickups and 
deliveries. 

Permitted building trades firms and unions to sign 
union contracts in advance of a construction job, even if 
the union had not won an NLRB certification election or did 
not represent the majority of the existing or potential em- 
ployees. Such contracts could require the employees to 
join the union within seven days (except in states with laws 
barring the union shop), require the employer to hire 
through the union, or permit the union to set up experi- 
ence and training qualifications for employees. 


BUSINESS, LABOR VIEWS 


While the final version of the 1959 labor bill repre- 
sented a compromise of the House and Senate versions, 
it was a compromise bitterly opposed by labor. This was 
so despite inclusion of the so-called ‘‘labor sweetener’’ 
letting economic strikers vote in representation elections. 
This provision was intended to prevent an employer seek- 
ing to ‘‘break’’ a union during a strike from hiring non- 
union workers to replace strikers, then getting an NLRB 
representation election in which only the newly hired 
workers, and not the strikers, could vote. The second 
“labor sweetener”’ in the final bill -- the provision per- 
mitting ‘‘pre-hire’’ union contracts in the construction 
industry -- while welcomed by labor, did not compensate 
for what the unions called the ‘‘union busting’’ provisions 
-- the Taft-Hartley changes that are analyzed onthe fol- 
lowing page. Despite exemptions from hot cargo prohibi- 
tions won by Kennedy for the garment and construction 
unions, and the partial exemptions for consumer boycott 
advertising and informational picketing, the unions 
charged the 1959 labor bill would simply retard honest 
union organizing of unorganized workers and do little to 
hurt corrupt practices. (The final bill’s Taft-Hartley Act 
provisions listed above all followed the House version of 
the bill; the various qualifications and exemptions to each 
provision were put in by the Senate conferees in the 
House-Senate conference on the bill.) 

Unions, however, were not disturbed only by the bill’s 
Taft-Hartley Act changes; they also charged many of the 
‘tunion democracy”’ and reporting provisions were unfair 





and brought the Government far too deeply into internal 
union affairs. They charged, for example, that while all 
unions were required to report on financial practices 
annually, employers were required to report only certain 
specified payments. Another union complaint was with the 
‘Bill of Rights’’ section. They said the rights specified 
were put so vaguely, and gave members such broad lati- 
tude for complaint, that honest unions might be subjected 
to constant harassment and repeated court suits by 
cranks or Communists seeking to make trouble. A union 
officer, they said, could conceivably be sued or impris- 
oned for expelling a drunkard from a meeting. 

Unions were also dissatisfied that the final bill made 
all unions -- even small ones -- report annually and, so 
they claimed, subjected part-time union officials who 
could not afford legal advice in filling out reports to pos- 
sible perjury charges for making errors. A particularly 
sore point with unions were the so-called ‘‘fiduciary safe- 
guards.’’ Unions said the language of these provisions 
treated labor as if its problems were the same as those 
of banks or trust funds whose only purpose was to safe- 
guard funds. In particular, they feared that wording 
putting union officials under a position of trustin handling 
union funds might be interpreted by the courts as outlaw- 
ing union spending for educational purposes, for financing 
labor good will tours overseas, or for financing civil 
rights and civil liberties drives. 

Supporters of the bill said these fears were exag- 
gerated; sufficient legislative history had been made to 
demonstrate to the courts that the bill was not intended to 
hamstring union meetings or to prevent educational ex- 
penditures, 

While most business groups appeared satisfied that 
S 1555 was a good anti-corruption bill that also included 
some beneficial Taft-Hartley Act changes, others thought 
it fell short in not including at least four provisions fav- 
ored by part of the business community. These were: 


1. Union Shop. A number of business groups favored 
a Federal law to outlaw the union shopcontract -- a con- 
tract in which an employer agreed that anyone he hired 
would have to join the union within a specified period 
(usually 30 days), The Taft-Hartley Act permitted union 
shop contracts and they were common in most large in- 
dustries, although the act also permitted individual states 
to outlaw them (nineteen have done so), Many employers 
oppose such contracts as ‘‘cormmpulsory unionism.” 

2. Antitrust Law. Some ernployers argued that 
unions, as giant organizations spreading in some cases 
over several states, frequently acted as monopolistic 
combines in restraint of trade, They therefore favored 
bringing unions under Federal antitrust laws. 

3. Political Spending. Federal laws bar unions from 
making direct political contributions in Federal elections, 
but not from setting up political organizations financed by 
voluntary contributions (Railway Labor’s Political 
League, for example, or the AFL-CIO’s Committee on 
Pulitical Education), Some business groups favored 
outlawing such voluntary organizations and aiso forbidding 
unions to spend money in state elections. 

4, Strike Votes. Some employers favored a Fed- 
eral law requiring any union, before calling a strike, 
to get the approval of a majority of its members ina 
secret-baliot strike vote. 

None of these four proposals was backed by the 
Administration or the leaders of either party as such 
in 1959, and none was included in the final labor bill. 
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Taft-Hartley Amendments 


EXPLANATION OF FOUR CONTROVERSIAL LABOR ISSUES 


The four big issues of the 1959 labor reform debate 
were the ‘‘no man’s land’’ gap, secondary boycotts, hot 
cargo contracts and ‘‘blackmail’’ picketing. These were 
all proposed amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. This 
fact sheet explains these four issues. 


“No Man’s Land” 


A ‘‘no man’s land’’ labor dispute was one the Federal 
Government refused to handle and the states were not al- 
lowed to handle because the Federal Government had ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. The situation arose because of the 
nature of Federal-state relationships. 

Congress has power to regulate interstate commerce, 
In 1935, in the Wagner Act, it set up a National Labor Re- 
lations Board to regulate labor-management disputes in- 
volving businesses in interstate commerce, (The act was 
amended in 1947 by the Taft-Hartley Act.) The board was 
given power to conduct representation elections designat- 
ing unions as the bargaining agent for employees at any 
business. It also was authorized toorder an employer or 
a union to stop doing various things defined as ‘‘unfair 
labor practices’’ under the law. It could go to Federal 
courts to get injunctions to enforce its orders. 

From its creation, the NLRB refused tohandle some 
types of labor disputes over which Congress gave it juris- 
diction, because they were too small to warrant the ex- 
pense. For example, until a 1958 Supreme Court decision 
forced it to, the NLRB refused to handle any dispute be- 
tween a hotel and its employees. Inother industries, the 
board refused to handle any cases involving firms doing 
less than a specified dollar volume of business annually. 
This meant all non-qualifying businesses and unions had 
no recourse to the NLRB against illegal practices. 

To meet this situation, state labor relations agencies 
and state courts began to assume jurisdiction over cases 
excluded by the NLRB, Butin1957,in a landmark decis- 
ion in the Guss v, Utahcase, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
that state agencies or courts could not handle the cases 
excluded by the NLRB, The Court said Congress had pre- 
empted the labor-management relations field when it in- 
volved business in interstate commerce; regardless of 
the fact that the NLRB refused to handle certain cases, 
the states could not take over. 

This left unions and employers in a jurisdictional 
“‘no man’s land,’’ with no recourse toany state or Federal 
agency against unfair labor practices. 

The situation worked this way in practice: Suppose a 
small Florida hotel had a contract with a waiters’ union. 
The hotel qualified as a business doing interstate com- 
merce or affecting interstate commerce, but it was not 
doing enough business annually ($500,000) for the NLRB 
to agree to handle the case. The hotel owner decided he 
wanted to break the union, and he fired its three officers. 
Under the Taft-Hartley Act, firing an employee for union 
activities was an unfair labor practice. But the union 
could not go to the NLRB and ask it to order the fired 
man rehired, because the case was too small for the 
NLRB. Norcouldthe union gotothe Florida state govern- 
ment, because the state was barred from handling the case. 
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In effect, the three fired men had no legal recourse and 
the hotel owner was able to break the law with impunity, 

Extent of "No Man’s Land” -- According to _ the 
NLRB and AFL-CIO, businesses trapped in the ‘‘no man’s 
land’’ gap covered several million workers (no exact esti- 
mate was ever made), chiefly in the retail, hotel, restau- 
rant, service and laundry industries. Under NLRB 1959 
standards, retail concerns had todoa half million dollars 
gross volume of annual business to qualify for NLRB 
handling; non-retail firms had to do $50,000 annual busi- 
ness outside the state; public utilities and transit systems 
a quarter million gross volume annually; taxicabs a half 
million; hotels a half million; radio, television, telegraph 
and telephone firms $100,000 annual gross volume; and 
newspapers, $200,000 gross volume. 

Debate -- President Eisenhower in his 1959 labor 
message requested that states be given power to assume 
jurisdiction over any labor dispute the NLRB refused to 
handle, He argued that the businesses involved were small 
and primarily local in character. 

Unions, almost without exception, opposed this plan. 
They said that since state labor laws were not uniform, 
unions would be subjected toa variety of conflicting regu- 
lations and requirements. They also feared letting state 
courts, with wide injunctive powers, handle labor cases; 
Federal court injunctive power in labor disputes was much 
more limited. The unions favored expanding the NLRB 
and making it handle all cases in interstate commerce, 

Final Provision -- The final version of the labor bill, 
as cleared for the President, followed his proposal: state 
labor agencies and state courts were permitted to take 
jurisdiction over ‘‘no man’s land’’ cases and apply state 
law. A provision added in conference barred the NLRB 
from expanding the categories of cases it refused to 
handle. In the future, it could not refuse to handle any 
case it would have handled as of Aug. 1, 1959. 


Secondary Boycotts 


Secondary boycotts were long a sore point with both 
labor and management. Unions wanted Taft-Hartley pro- 
hibitions against secondary boycotts repealed; business 
wanted them extended, 

The Taft-Hartley Act made it an unfair labor practice 
for a union to induce employees to strike or stop work 
with the aimof getting their employer tocease doing busi- 
ness with another firm with which the real dispute existed. 
Following are two hypothetical examples of the most com- 
mon types of illegal secondary boycotts: 

A. The workers at the Ace Paper Co. were striking 
for higher wages. The leaders of the Ace Paper union paid 
a visit to the plant of the Eagle Corrugated Box Co., which 
bought all its paper supplies from Ace, They asked the 
workers at Eagle to refuse to make boxes with the paper 
purchased from Ace, or, alternatively, to strike against 
Eagle, in sympathy with the Ace strike, This was an il- 
legal secondary boycott because the union (at Ace) was 
inducing the employees of a secondary employer (Eagle) 
to stop work in order to prevent Eagle from doing busi- 
ness with another firm (Ace), 








B. The workers at Ace Paper Co. were striking for 
higher wages. Leaders of the union at Eagle Corrugated 
Box Co., with no prompting from the unionat Ace, called 
a strike or a work stoppage to get Eagle to stop doing 
business with Ace, This toowas anillegal secondary boy- 
cott, because the Eagle union was inducing its own mem- 
bers to stop work in order to pressure their employer 
(Eagle) to stop doing business with Ace. 

In the first case cited above, the union at Ace was 
guilty of a secondary boycott. In the second case, the 
union at Eagle was guilty. In either case, the owner of 
Eagle was the victim, and he could ask the NLRB to get 
an injunction ordering the strike at Eagle stopped. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the fact that it was a 
union who induced the Eagle workers to stop working was 
all-important. If, with no inducement fromany union, the 
Eagle workers voluntarily refused to handle paper coming 
from Ace, no secondary boycott existed, 

The chief argument for enactment of the Taft-Hartley 
ban on secondary boycotts was that they could destroy the 
business of an innocent bystander in no way responsible 
for the labor trouble at the primary struck plant. In the 
situation outlined above, the Eagle Co., even though it 
possibly paid the highest wages in the corrugated box in- 
dustry and had excellent relations with its employees, 
would be subject to these damaging consequences: its 
supply of paper -- possibly irreplaceable -- would be cut 
off; its production would be stopped because its workers 
refused to work; it could not fill orders and might lose 
them permanently; it could gain a bad name in the com- 
munity as the site of ‘‘labor trouble.’’ At the very least, 
it would be likely to lose money. 

Unions denied that an employer who continued to do 
business with a struck firm was necessarily an innocent 
party. By doing business witha struck firm, a secondary 
business helped the former economically and made it 
more able to fight the strike. If one firm defeated a union 
and ran a sweatshop, it might lead to similar incidents 
throughout a whole industry and eventually depress the 
living standards of all the workersintheindustry. In ad- 
dition, the Taft-Hartley Act ban on secondary boycotts, the 
unions said, prevented a union from striking in order to 
get its employer to stop subcontracting work to a sub- 
standard sweatshop (this would constitute striking to get 
an employer to cease doing business with another firm). 

1959 Issues -- During the 1959 labor debate, four 
issues involving secondary boycott law were in contro- 
versy. 

1. Direct Appeals to anEmployer. The Taft-Hartley 
Act made it an unfair labor practice for a union to induce 
the employees of any firm to strike or stop working with 
the aim of getting the firm to stop dealing with another 
firm. But anyone not defined as an ‘‘employee’’ under the 
act was not included. This meant thatthe union was per- 
mitted to ask supervisory personnel -- not defined as em- 
ployees under the act -- to stop working, which might have 
serious consequences for the secondary firm involved. 
More important, however, it meant that there was nothing 
to prevent the union from go. 1g directly to the employer 
and asking him to stop doing business with another firm, 
or even threatening him. It was perfectly legal for a union 
leader working for Smithtosaytohim: ‘‘Look, the work- 
ers at Jones’ factory are on strike. Conditions there are 
a disgrace. You buy a lot of goods from him, Why don’t 
you cancel your orders and let Jones know you’ll put them 
in again when he improves labor conditions at his factory 
and settles the strike.’’ Under Taft-Hartley, this was 








permitted as long as the unionleader didn’t call a strike 
on Smith or get Smith’s workers to stop working. And 
there was nothing to prevent Smith from complying if he 
wished, even if the union leader had hinted or stated that 
if Smith didn’t comply, he might be in for trouble. 

President Eisenhower asked that this so-called loop- 
hole be closed, by making it an unfair labor practice to 
coerce or threaten an employer directly in order to get 
him to stop doing business with another firm, As worded, 
the Administration proposal would not have affected 
simple persuasion or a request of an employer to stop 
doing business with another firm; this would still have 
been permitted. Smith’s union could ask him to stop 
dealing with Jones; it could not threaten him with trouble 
if he refused. Unions charged, however, that the line 
between persuasion and coercion was so subject to mis- 
interpretation that the net effect of the proposal would 
probably be to outlaw persuasion also. 

2. Inducement of Concerted Activity. The Taft- 
Hartley wording required that to be guilty ofa secondary 
boycott, a union had to induce workers to strike or to 





concerted refusal to work or handle specified goods. It 


was later argued that this created an escape hatch, since 
inducement of a single key employee to stop working might 
shut down a plant or curtail operations severely (a key 
machinist or mechanic, for example), To be concerted, 
the refusal to work would have to involve at least two per- 
sons; and inducement ofa single worker was therefore not 
banned as a secondary boycott, The Administration asked 
that this so-called loophole be closed, even though only 
very few situations arose under it. 

3. Extension of Coverage. The Taft-Hartley Act as 
a whole did not apply to agricultural workers, local gov- 
ernment employees or to railway and airline workers and 
others governed by the Railway Labor Act -- several mil- 
lion workers in all. The Administration requested that 
these workers be brought under the secondary boycott and 
picketing provisions (see below). Although there was some 
protest from unions that workers not enjoying the facili- 
ties and safeguards of the NLRB and its procedures should 
not be subjected to the boycott and picketing provisions, 
the protest was relatively mild. Secondary boycotts do 
not ordinarily play a major part in those industries, 

4, Common Site Picketing. In the buildingindustry, 
a number of different firms frequently work together at the 
same construction site, sometimes joined in an association 
called a joint venture. Inits 1949 Denver Building Trades 
decision, later upheld by the U.S. Supreme Court, the 
NLRB ruled that picketing of one employer at a common 
work site necessarily also constituted picketing of the 
other employers at the same site, and was a prohibited 
secondary boycott against the latter. The President and 
the unions supported a Taft-Hartley amendment to exempt 
common-site picketing from classification as a secondary 
boycott. The building industry opposed the provision on 
grounds the effect of common-site picketing could be to 
close down an entire job. 

Extent of Boycott Practices -- Of all the secondary 
boycott loophole situations listed above, only common- 
site picketing and direct pressure on employers figured 
largely in labor-management relations, In 1959 there 
were about 3.5 million workers in building trades unions 
-- carpenters, electric workers, hod carriers, marble 
and terrazzo workers and sheet metal workers -- who 
fell under the Taft-Hartley Act ban on picketing at 
common work sites. The practice of requesting or pres- 
suring an employer directly to stop doing business with 
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another firm was not confined to any one industry, although 
it was probably most widespread inthe garment industry, 
with about a million workers in the U.S. -- 800,000 in 
unions, chiefly the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
(275,000) and the International Ladies Garment Workers 
(375,000), both AFL-CIO affiliates. There, itwas used to 
prevent employers from dealing with sweatshops. 

Final Provisions-- The final version of the bill closed 
all three secondary boycott ‘‘loopholes.’’ It madeit illegal 
for a union to induce or try to induce supervisors or a 
single worker to stop work inorder toget their employer 
to stop dealing with another firm; it made it illegal for a 
union to coerce or threaten (but not toask or persuade) an 
employer in order to get him tostopdealing with another 
firm; and it brought rail, farm, airline and local govern- 





ment workers under the secondary boycott and picketing 
provisions. 

The request to permit common-site picketing by a 
construction union at acommon work site was not included 
in the bill’s final version. The House Parliamentarian 
ruled it out as new matter in a conference report. 


Hot Cargo Contracts 


The hot cargo contract was an outgrowth of the Taft- 
Hartley ‘‘loophole’’ that permitted a union to ask an em- 
ployer not to do business with another employer. It was 
simply a provisioninanordinary contract between a union 
and an employer stating that the employees were not re- 
quired to handle ‘‘unfair’’ goods (generally, goods emanat- 
ing from or headed for a struck shop, a non-union shop 
or a sweatshop). Alternatively, or in addition, such a 
contract stated that the employer would not do business 
with an ‘‘unfair’’ firm and would not fire his workers 
for refusing to cross a picket line. Arguments over 
whether hot cargo contracts were fair and reasonable 
largely duplicated those on secondary boycotts. 

In 1958, in the Sands Door and Plywood case, the U.S. 
Supreme Court held that while hot cargo contracts were 
legal under the Taft-Hartley Act, because the employer 
signed them voluntarily, a union could not strike to enforce 
a hot cargo contract, Ifanemployer who had signed a hot 
cargo contract later decided to ignore it, anddo business 
with a firm the union labelled unfair, the union could not 
strike to enforce the contract. 

During the labor bill debate, those who favored out- 
lawing hot cargo contracts argued that the Sands Door 
decision did not sufficiently guarantee that a union would 
not strike to compel compliance, or to get a hot cargo 
provision put in the contract. If an employer negotiating 
a contract refused to accept a hot cargo provision, the 
union could simply raise its wage demands unreasonably 
and strike to back them up. A wise employer would be 
forced to propose a compromise under which he accepted 
the hot cargo provision and the union lowered its wage 
demand and stopped the strike. 

Incidence of Hot Cargo Agreements -- Hot cargo 
contracts were widespread in the garment and transpor- 
tation industries. In the garment industry, where work 
on different parts of one garment may be subcontracted 
to several different firms by a jobber, the hot cargo con- 
tracts took the form of a guarantee by the jobber that he 
would not subcontract to a non-unionshop. Reps. Phil M. 
Landrum (DGa.) and Robert P. Griffin (R Mich.), sponsors 
of the House labor bill, Aug. 13 said theydid not mean to 
outlaw this kind of hot cargoagreement, because the mak- 
ing of a garment, even thoughits parts were made by dif- 
ferent producers, was actually one production process, 
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In transportation, hot cargo contracts were signed 
chiefly between the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters (1.6 million members) and.trucking firms. Since 
truck transportation is vital to almost every industry in 
the Nation, these contracts had a wide effect. 

Final Provisions -- The final version of the bill out- 
lawed all existing or future hot cargo contract clauses 
under which anemployer agreed in advance not to do busi- 
ness with an ‘‘unfair’’ or struck firm. Two exceptions 
were permitted, Garment makers were allowed to sign 
contracts agreeing not to subcontract parts of work on a 
single garment to unorganized shops; apd construction 
firms were allowed to sign contracts agreeing not to sub- 
contract work at a joint construction site to unorganized 
firms. 


“Blackmail” Picketing 


When President Eisenhower called for curbs on 
‘‘blackmail’’ picketing, he was using the term to cover 
abuses connected with organizational, recognition and in- 
formational picketing. The NLRB and the courts have 
found it difficult to differentiate between them in practice, 

Suppose, for a example, a union picketed an unorgan- 
ized factory with signs saying, ‘‘ Factory X unfair to labor 
-- pays substandard wages.’’ This might be interpreted 
as aimed solely at informing the public of substandard 
conditions (informational picketing), If the union also 
distributed handbills to the factory’s employees asking 
them to join the union, the picketing was probably organ- 
izational picketing. If in addivion the union asked the 
factory owner to signa contract with the union and to per- 
mit it to represent the employees, the picketing was rec- 
ognition picketing, aimed at getting an employer to sign 
a contract, 

Regardless of its purpose, however, the kind of pick- 
eting described above could have disastrous economic 
consequences for the factory. Seeing a picket line, the 
public might hold the factory in opprobrium and refuse to 
buy its products; workers in unions with hot cargo pro- 
visions, permitting them to refuse to take goods into an 
‘unfair’? plant, might balk at crossing the picket line to 
pick up or deliver goods or finished products. In short, 
the factory could be ruined or severely hurt. 

The kind of ‘‘blackmail’’ picketing that exercised the 
President was picketing, in a situation like the one de- 
scribed above, which continued even though the workers 
in the factory indicated they did not want to join the pick- 
eting union or be represented by it. They might indicate 
this in several ways: (1) The majority might refuse to 
join the picketing union; (2) They might reject the picket- 
ing union in a representation election; (3) They might al- 
ready have chosen another union as their representative. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, organizational and rec- 
ognition picketing was not illegal if the picketing union had 
lost an NLRB election (where no other was involved) or 
could not get a majority of the employees to sign union 
cards; it could continue indefinitely. Norwas it illegal if 
the employer, without holding an NLRB representation 
election, had already recognized another union. (The 
Taft-Hartley Act permitted a firm to recognize a union 
without first holding an NLRB election.) The Taft-Hartley 
Act made organizational and recognition picketing illegal 
only if the employer had recognized another union follow- 
ing an NLRB certification election won by that union. 

Some hypothetical examples of picketing “‘abuses” 
permitted by the Taft-Hartley Act: 

















A, Smith’s factory was not organized. Union X came 
to Smith and demanded he signa contract with it recogniz- 
ing it as bargaining agent for his employees. Smith asked 
his employees whether they wanted to join Union X and 
they said no, Smith then refused the union’s request and 
the union threw a picket line around the factory. When 
deliveries started falling off and Smith’s business began 
to be disrupted, he decided he’d better sign. So he recog- 
nized Union X and agreed toa contract provision requiring 
all his employees to join the union within 30 days (a 
union-shop contract), Economic pressure had been exert- 
ed to force Smith to recognize a union both he and his em- 
ployees didn’t want, and to get Smith to compel his em- 
ployees to join it. 

B. The same situation existed but the union said it 
was merely trying to organize Smith’s workers, not to gain 
recognition. Smith asked for an NLRB representation 
election and the union lost. The next day it was out con- 
tinuing to picket to persuade the workers to jointhe union, 
Unless he agreed to recognize the union, Smith could not 
stop the picketing. 

In 1957, in the Curtis case, the NLRB ruled that a 
union could not picket for recognition (this would have in- 
cluded organizational picketing the NLRB found actually to 
be aimed at recognition) unless at least 50 percent of the 
employees had signed unioncards, This would have ended 
the kind of minority picketing indicated above. But the 
ruling was struck down bya U.S. Court of Appeals in 1958. 

President’s Requests -- President Eisenhower’s la- 
bor requests were aimed at curbing minority picketing, 
where employees showed noor little interest in joining the 
union. He proposed that organizational and recognition 
picketing be bammed if another union was recognized, 
whether through an NLRB election or not; if an NLRB 
election had been held in the past year and no union had 
been certified; and if the picketing had been going on a 
reasonable length of time and the employees had not indi- 
cated a desire to join the union. 

The unions said examples of picketing abuses were 
exaggerated and cited these instances where unions would 
be hurt unfairly under the President’s proposals: if an 
employer, to avoid organization by an honest union, volun- 
tarily recognized a crooked union that agreed to give him 
a ‘‘sweetheart’’ contract, the honest union could not picket 
to advertise that fact; if workers rejected a crooked, or 
Communist-dominated union in an NLRB election, anhon- 
est union could not move in and picket to organize the 
firm. The unions also said it was absurd to make the right 
to picket to organize workers dependent on the require- 
ment that they already be organized before the picketing 
started, 

The last major picketing controversy in the labor de- 
bate involved ‘‘consumer boycott’’ picketing. Under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, a union was permited to picketa retail 
store to advertise the fact that it sold ‘‘unfair’’ or struck 
goods, provided such picketing was purely informational 
and did not become a secondary boycott, that. is, did not 
have the effect of getting the retail store’s employees to 
stop working or stop handling the alleged unfair goods. 
In his Aug. 6 labor speech, the President said he consid- 
ered this ‘‘blackmail’’ picketing, since by discouraging 
consumers from entering the store, it could ruin the 
store’s business. Unions said they should have the right 
to advertise peacefully in this manner and to promote 
“‘buy union’’ campaigns. 

Incidence of Picketing-- According tothe AFL-CIO, 
consumer boycott picketing was most common in the 


garment industry; organizational and informational pick- 
eting most common in the garment, textile, hotel and 
restaurant, laundry and retail industries, where it was 
used to advertise substandard conditions and persuade 
workers to join unions, 

Final Provisions-- The final version of the bill con- 
tained these partial curbs on organizational and recogni- 
tion picketing: 

1. A union was prohibited from organizational or 
recognition picketing if another union had won an NLRB 
election, or if the employer had voluntarily recognized 
another union even without NLRB certification election. 

2. A union was prohibited from organizational or 
recognition picketing if there had been an NLRB election 
within the preceding 12 months, This would prevent a 
union from picketing if it or another union had lost a 
certification election. 

In either case, the employer could ask the NLRB to 
get it aninjunctionto stop the picketing. But if the picket- 
ing union charged the employer had done something illegal 
in recognizing the other union, or in influencing the out- 
come of the NLRB election in the preceding year, and the 
NLRB after preliminary investigation thought the union’s 
charge was probably true, the injunction could not be 
issued. This would prevent an employer from financing 
and then recognizing a company-dominated union inorder 
to prevent picketing by the picketing union; and it would 
prevent the employer frominfluencing the workers during 
the NLRB election in a number of illegal ways and then 
getting an injunction tostop further organizational picket- 
ing. 

3. A union was prohibited from organizational and 
recognition picketing for longer than 30days if by the end 
of that time it had not asked the NLRB to hold a certifica- 
tion election. In this case, however, ifthe union claimed 
its picketing was merely informational -- designed solely 
to inform the public of labor conditions in the picketed 
firm -- it could continue beyond 30 days, provided the 
picketing did not stop the firm’s employees from working 
or prevent other workers from entering and leaving the 
firm with pickups and deliveries. 

4, Consumer boycott picketing -- The bill outlawed 
consumer boycott picketing. But other publicity (handbills, 
for example) to inform the public that a retail store was 
handling struck goods was permitted, as long as it was 
truly informational in nature and did not cause the store’s 
employees to stop working or other workers to refuse to 
pick up or deliver goods to the store. 


Labor’s Reaction 


The AFL-CIO told CQ the Taft-Hartley changes en- 
acted in 1959 would retard union organization of 10 million 
unorganized workers in the South (which has two million 
union members), particularly in such Southern industries 
as garments, textiles, hosiery, building trades, furniture, 
paper, chemical, retail and white collar industries, It 
would have similar effects on 16 million unorganized 
workers -- half white collar -- in the rest of the Nation, 
according to the AFL-CIO, 

This would happen, according to labor spokesmen, by 
giving the state courts with wide injunction powers more 
control over labor matters (‘‘no-man’s land’’); by per- 
mitting unrestrained transactions with struck firms (sec- 
ondary boycott and hot cargo contract bans); and, mainly, 
by making organization of new plants more difficult, if 
not impossible (organizational, recognition and informa- 
tional picketing). 
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The Stands of Individual Representatives on the Four 


House Roll-Call Votes on the 1959 Labor Reform Bill 


1. HR 8342 Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 3. HR 8342, Passage of the bill, Passed 303-125 (D 156-122; 
1959. Landrum (D Ga.) and Griffin (R Mich.) amendment to R 147-3), Aug. 14, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the 
substitute for the committee bill the language of their bill, President’s position. 
containing curbs on secondary boycotts and organizational 
and recognition picketing, and giving the states power to handle 4. $1555, Final conference version of the labor bill, containing 






















































































‘‘no man’s land’’ labor disputes. Agreed to 229-201 (D 95-184; union democracy, financial reporting and anti-corruption pro- 
R 134-17), Aug. 13, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting visions, and Taft-Hartley Act amendments to curb organiza- 
the President’s position. tional and recognition picketing, close secondary boycott ‘‘loop- 
holes’’ and give the states jurisdiction over ‘‘no man’s land”’ 
2. HR 8342. Kearns (R Pa.) motion to recommit the bill. Reject- labor disputes. Agreed to 352-52 (D 214-51; R 138-1), Sept. 
ed 148-280 (D 141-137; R 7-143), Aug. 14,1959. A ‘‘nay’’ was 4, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the President’s 
a vote supporting the President’s position. position. 
TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
Vote No. 1 2 3 4 Vote No. 1 2 3 4 Vote No. 1 2 3 4 
Yea 229 148 303 352 Yea 95 141 156 214 Yea 134 Yi 147 138 
Nay 201 | 280 | 125 52 Nay 184 | 137 | 122 51 Nay 17 | 14 3 ] 
1 1 1 
3 4 23 4 23 4 . KEY - 
ALABAMA 25 Kasem N Y NN HAWAII 
3 Andrews Y NY? 17 King N Y NY | AL Inouye N a 
1 Boykin 7 ¥ 26 Roosevelt N Y NN | IDAHO + Announced For, CQ Poll For 
7 Elliott 2.9% 21 Hiestand ¥ oY YY 1 Pfost MM Y YX N Record Vote Against (nay). 
2 Grant " mer YF 22 Holt ¥ mY 2 Budge YY RY ¥ x Paired Against. 7 
9 Huddleston . wy 18 Hosmer Yu yy ¥ ILLINOIS — Announced Against CQ Poll Against 
8 Jones NWY Y 16 Jackson v wy ¥ 25 Gray NY NY ? Absent, General Pair, “Present,” Did 
5 Rains NNY Y 24 Lipscom’ Y NY Y 21 Mack NY YY " 
4 Roberts YN Y¥ ¥ 15 McDonough Y N Y ? 24 Price N Y NN ? 
6 Selden mY 20 Smith ¥ WY ¥ 23 Shipley NY NY 
ALASKA COLORADO 16 Allen YTuY Y 
AL Rivers NY NY 4 Aspinall NN Y Y 17 Arends TN Y ; #39 2 
ARIZONA 2 Johnson NN Y Y 19 Chiperfield YTuY Y¥ 
2 Udall NNN Y 1 Rogers NN Y Y 14 Hoffman YNY Y 
1 Rhodes + wy F 3 Chenoweth Y N Y Y 15 Mason 7, Se Y F¥ OWA 
ARKANSAS CONNECTICUT 18 Michel TwY Y¥ 4 Carter NN Y ? 
5 Alford MAY Y¥ 2 Bowles ie a. es 20 Simpson ¥YwY ¥ 6 Coad Moe Y ¥ 
1 Gathings ¥ NY 1 Daddario NY NY 22 Springer Yu YF 5 Smith NN Y Y 
4 Harris YWY YY 3 Giaimo NY WY Chicago-Cook County 2 Wolf NN Y Y 
2 Mills % uy Y¥ 4 Irwin mY © ¥ 12 Boyle ae a 3 Gross +My F 
6 Norrell ¥utYyY iY AL Kowalski N Y NWN 1 Dawson N Y NN 8 Hoeven "mY 
3 Trimble i, a a agan NN Y Y 5 Kluczynski NY NY 7 Jensen YY F 
CALIFORNIA DELAWARE 7 Libonati N Y N WN 1 Schwengel NN Y Y 
7 Cohelan Nov MY ALMcDowell N N Y Y 3 Murphy N Y N Y_ | KANSAS 
14 Hagen N Y N Y FLORIDA 6 O’Brien NY NY 5 Breeding ¥ a.Y ¥ 
2 Johnson NY NN 2 Bennett YAY 2 O’Hara NY N Y 2 George NN Y Y 
11 McFall NY NY 4 Fascell +, xu Y ¥ 11 Pucinski NY NY 3 Hargis mY MY 
1 Miller (C.W.) NY HY 7 Haley ; a, ee me 8 Rostenkowski N Y N Y 1 Avery * WY FY 
8 Miller (G.P.) SY wey 5 Heriong Yay yy 9 Yates NY NY 4 Rees Tuy 
3 Moss NY N Y 8 Matthews + =e YY 13 Church Yu FY 6 Smith 7.2. 
29 Saund SY BY 6 Rogers + XY YY 10 Collier YNYY KENTUCKY 
5 Shelley N Y NN 3 Sikes a. ae 4 Derwinshi YNY ? 3 Burke NN Y Y 
27 Sheppard NY N Y 1 Cramer 1 wv ¥ INDIANA 4 Chelf NN Y Y 
12 Sisk NY NY GEORGIA 11 Barr a ae A 2 Natcher my 
6 Baldwin wey ¥ 8 Blitch +, “YX 3 Brademas NY NY 7 Perkins N Y NN 
10 Gubser ‘wt yy 10 Brown a. oe 8 Denton NY NY 5 Spence “ay YY FT 
4 Mailliard ¥ NYY 5 Davis Y ¥-V 10 Harmon NY NN 1 Stubblefield N N Y Y 
13 Teague TMT -Y¥ 4 Flynt Yu YY 9 Hogan NY NY 6 Watts NNY Y 
28 Ute ¥. & “«¥ 3 Forrester Y NY Y 1 Madden NY NN 8 Siler TY 
30 Wilson Y Moy Y¥ 9 Landrum vuY ¥ 5 Roush N Y Y Y_ | LOUISIANA 
9 Younger TT WY YF 7 Mitchell NN Y Y 6 Wampler NYNY 2 Boggs NNY Y 
Los Angeles County 2 Pilcher YNY Y 4 Adair YNY Y 4 Brooks * 2 YY 
3 Doyle oy ¥ ¥ 1 Preston YNY Y 7 Bray NY YY 1 Hebert Tuy ¥ 
19 Holifield “a Y NF 6 Vinson YW Y Y 2 Halleck YNY Y 8 McSween , =, YS 
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6 Morrison 
5 Passman 
7 Thompson 
3 Willis 
MAINE 

2 Coffin 

1 Oliver 

3 Mclntire 
MARYLAND 

2 Brewster 
4 Fallon 

6 Foley 

7 Friedel 

3 Garmatz 

1 Johnson 
5 Lankford 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boland 

13 Burke 
Donohue 
Lane 
Macdonald 
McCormack 
O'Neill 
Philbin 
Bates 
Conte 
Curtis 
Keith 
Martin 
5 Rogers 
MICHIGAN 

7 O'Hara 

12 Bennett 
Bentley 
18 Broomfield 
10 Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Ford 
Griffin 
Hof{man 
Johansen 
Knox 
Meader 
Detroit-Wayne Count 
13 Diggs 

15 Dingell 

17 Griffiths 
16 Lesinski 

1 Machrowicz 
14 Rabaut 
MINNESOTA 
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Andersen 
Quie 
Judd 
Langen 
Nelsen 
MISSISSIPPI 
1 Abernethy 
6 Colmer 
3 Smith 
2 Whitten 
4 Williams 
5 Winstead 
MISSOURI 
Bolling 
Brown 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Randall 
Hull 
Jones 
Karsten 
Moulder 
Sullivan 
Curtis 
MONTANA 
2 Anderson 
1 Metcalf 
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NEBRASKA 
3 Brock 
4 McGinley 
2 Cunningham 
1 Weaver 
NEVADA 
AL Baring 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
2 Bass 
1 Merrow 
NEW JERSEY 
11 Addonizio 
14 Daniels 
13 Gallagher 
10 Rodino 
Thompson 
Auchincloss 
Cabill 
Canfield 
Dwyer 
Frelinghuysen 
Glenn 
Osmers 
Wallbauser 
Widnal] 
NEW MEXICO 
AL Montoya 
AL Morris 
NEW YORK 
41 Dulski 
30 O’Brien 
32 Stratton 
27 Barry 
3 Becker 
2 Derounian 
26 Dooley 
33 Kilburn 
40 Miller 
39 Ostertag 
42 Pillion 
34 Pirnie 
43 Goodell 
35 Rieblman 
37 Robison 
28 St. George 
36 Taber 
31 Taylor 
1 Wainwright 
38 Weis 
29 Wharton 
New York City 
8 Anfuso 
24 Buckley 
11 Celler 
Delaney 
Dollinger 
Farbstein 
Healey 
Holtzman 


7 
23 
19 
22 
6 
10 Kelly 
9 
13 
16 
14 
18 
20 
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Keogh 
Multer 
Powell 
Rooney 
Santangelo 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Alexander 
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Bonner 

Cooley 
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Fountain 

Hall 

Kitchin 
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7 Lennon 

5 Scott 

11 Whitener 

10 Jonas 
NORTH DAKOTA 
AL Burdick 

AL Short 
OHIO 

9 Ashley 

11 Cook 
20 Feighan 
18 Hays 
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14 Ayres 

13 Baumbart 
8 Betts 

22 Bolton 

16 Bow 

7 Brown 

12 Devine 

15 Henderson 
2 Hess 

5 Latta 

4 McCulloch 
23 Minshall 
3 Schenck 
1 Scherer 


2 Edmondson 
5 Jarman 
6 Morris 

4 Steed 

1 Belcher 
OREGON 

3 Green 

4 Porter 

2 Ullman 

1 Norblad 
PENNSYLVANIA 
25 Clark 

21 Dent 

11 Flood 
30 Holland 
28 Moorhead 
26 Morgan 
10 Prokop 
19 Quigley 
14 Rhodes 
15 Walter 
17 Bush 

29 Corbett 
8 Curtin 

9 Dague 
12 Fenton 
27 Fulton 
23 Gavin 
24 Kearns 
13 Lafore 
7 Milliken 
16 Mumma 
22 Saylor 
18 Simpson 
20 Van Zandt 
Philadelphia 
1 Barrett 
3 Byrne 

2 Granahan 
5 Green 

4 Nix 

6 Toll 
2 ~ ISLAND 


1 Forand 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
4 Ashmore 


3 Dorn 
5 Hemphill 
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6 McMillan 
2 Riley 

1 Rivers 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
1 McGovern 
2 Berry 
TENNESSEE 
Bass 
Davis 
Everett 
Evins 
Frazier 
Loser 
Murray 
Baker 
Reece 
Lb ig 

Beckworth 

> Brooks 
17 Burleson 
22 Casey 

7 Dowdy 
21 Fisher 
13 Ikard 

20 Kilday 
15 Kilgore 
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18 Rogers 
16 Rutherford 
6 Teague 

8 Thomas 
9 Thompson 
10 Thornberry 
12 Wright 

" Young 

5 Alger 

UTAH 

2 King 


1 Dixon 


VIRGINIA 

4 Abbitt 
Downing 
Gary 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Jennings 
Smith 
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WASHINGTON 
7 Magnuson 
5 Horan 
3 Mack 
4 May 
1 Pelly 
6 Tollefson 
2 Westland 

WEST VIRGINIA 
3 Bailey 
4 Hechler 
5 Kee 
6 Slack 
2 Staggers 
1 Moore 

WISCONSIN 
1 Flynn 
9 Johnson 
2 Kastenmeier 
5 Reuss 
4 Zablocki 
8 Byrnes 
7 Laird 
10 O’Konski 
6 Van Pelt 
3 Withrow 

WYOMING 
AL Thomson 
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How Individual Senators Voted on the Six Major Amendments 


Proposed During Floor Debate on the 1959 Labor Reform Bill 


S$ 1555. Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959. Dirksen (R Ill.) amendment to strike out the Taft-Hartley 
amendment section of the committee bill and replace it with a 
new section containing the President’s proposals for amending 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Rejected 24-67 (D 2-56; R 22-11), April 
21, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the President’s 
position. 


sought recognition of the union; and toimpose criminal penalties 
for ‘‘shakedown’’ picketing. Rejected 30-59 (D 9-48; R 21-11), 
April 24, 1959. The President did not take a position on the 
amendment, 


. S 1555. McClellan (D Ark.) amendment to revise the Taft- 


Hartley Act ban on secondary boycotts so asto prohibit unions 
from inducing or coercing an employer or employee, by any 
means, to stop dealing with another firmor handling its goods, 




























































































2. S 1555. McClellan (D Ark.) amendment to add tothe bill a new ont to enteal ea anemedee el ‘ 
: faye Gian ; fi - y boycott prohibitions to all unions, 
section providing 2 Bil of Rights” to protectunion members Rejected 41-80 (D 16-49; R 2-7), April 24, 1959, A "yea 
violation. Agreed to 47-46 (D 15-44; R 32-2), April 22, 1959. Wen & veto supporting Ge Prenident’s position. 
The President did not take a position on the amendment, 6. S 1555. Kuchel (R Calif.) amendment to revise the McClellan 
‘*Bill of Rights’’ amendment to make clear that a guarantee of 
3. S 1555. McClellan (D Ark.) amendment to permit state courts equal privileges for all union members applied only to voting 
and state labor relations agencies to handle labor disputes the and organizational rights and not to social equality, to strike 
National Labor Relations Board declines to handle. Rejected wording permitting the Secretary of Labor to seek Federal court 
39-52 (D 16-43; R 23-9), April 23, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote injunctions against anticipated attempts todeny members equal 
supporting the President’s position. voting rights and to strike a provision guaranteeing any candi- 
date for union office access to membership lists. Agreed to 
4. S 1555. McClellan (D Ark.) amendment to bar organizational 77-14 (D 59-1; R 18-13), April 25,1959. The President did not 
or recognition picketing where a majority of employees had not take a position on the amendment. 
TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
Vote No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 Vote No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 Vote No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Yeo 24 | 47 | 399 | DW |} 41 77 Yeo 2 15 16 9 16 | 59 Yeo 22 | 32 | 23 | 21 25 | 18 
Noy 67 | 44 | 52 | 59 | 5O 14 Nay 56 | 44/1 43 | 48) 43 1 Nay VW 2 9 11 7 13 
- KEY - 
1234 &6 123456 123456 Y Record Vote For (yea). 
: CQ Poll F 
nnoun or, ‘oll For. 
ALABAMA IOWA NEVADA A Record Vote Against (nay). 
Hill NNNNNY Hickenlooper Y Y Y Y Y N Bible MME XS X Paired Against. 
Sparkman NNNNN/Y | Martin Y Y Y Y Y N|_ Cannon NNNNNY = Announced Against, CQ Poll Against. 
ALASKA KANSAS NEW HAMPSHIRE ? pe ce Pair, — Did 
Bartlett NNNNY Y |. Carlson YY VV VJ ?|_ Bridges YYYYYX Sreanenecinensetaoamsiaes 
vening NNNNWNY Schoeppel * ¥ ¥ 9°" @ ; ae 
ARIZONA KENTUCKY way JERSEY Met 123456 
Hayden NNNNWN Y Cooper NY NNWNY Williams NNNNNY 
Goldwater ¥ ¥ YF BR Morton ¥¥ 9 T Case NY NNNY 
ARKANSAS LOUISIANA NEW MEXICO SOUTH DAKOTA 
Fulbright NV = Sf Ellender NNNXXY Anderson NNNNNY Case YY VR £ 
McClellan WY ¥ * ¥ ¥ Long NNNNNY Chavez N YX NN X Mundt ¥ ¥ ¥¥- FO 
CALIFORNIA MAINE NEW YORK TENNESSEE 
Engle NNNNNY Muskie NNNNNY | Javits NNNNN/Y | Gore NNYNNY 
Kuchel NYNNNY Smith NY NNN/Y | Keating NYNNYY Kefauver NNYNNY 
COLORADO MARYLAND NORTH CAROLINA TEXAS 
Carroll NNNNNY | Beall T¥V27-9 rvin NY Y NY Y¥ | Johnson NNNNNY 
Allott + YT ¥ Butler 7 3 ¥ Sh Jordan wT ey FV Yarborough NNNNNY 
CONNECTICUT MASSACHUSETTS NORTH DAKOTA UTAH 
Dodd NY NNNY Kennedy NNNNWN Y Langer NNNNWNY Moss NNNNNY 
Bush + Poy? Fs Saltonstall Vv wT FT Young ay ¥ YF Bennett ¥V¥ VY WwW 
DELAWARE MICHIGAN OHIO VERMONT 
Frear 7 ? £22 € Hart NNNNNY Lausche ¥ Tt ¥ ¥ ¥ BW Aiken NY NNNY 
Williams Y Y Y Y YN |. McNamara NNNNN/Y | Young NNNNN/Y |. Prouty YY MmY ¥ 
FLORIDA MINNESOTA OKLAHOMA VIRGINIA 
Holland NY Y¥ Y Y Y | Humphrey X- NX XV Kerr NNYNY Y | Byrd NYYYYY 
Smathers NY Y J Y Y | McCarthy NN NNN Y | Monroney NNNNY Y | Robertson NVYYYY 
GEORGIA MISSISSIPPI OREGON WASHINGTON 
Russell a¥Y ¥ 2:¥ ¥ Eastland ¥ VR¥VWY Morse NNNNNY Jackson NNNNNY 
Talmadge SY VuY ¥ Stennis wy TT ¥ ¥ Neuberger NNNNNY ignuson NNNNWNY 
IDAHO MISSOURI PENNSYLVANIA WEST VIRGINIA 
Church NNNNNY | Hennings NNNNNY | Clark - NNNNY | Byrd NNNNNY 
Dworshak Y Y Y Y Y N | Symington - NNNNY | _ Scott NY Y NY Y | Randolph NNNNNY 
ILLINOIS MONTANA RHODE ISLAND WISCONSIN 
Douglas NX NNN Y Mansfield NNNNWNY Green - - NNNY Proxmire NNNNWNY 
Dirksen YY YY Y Y | Murray NNNNNY | Pastore NNNNNY | Wile NYVV VV 
INDIANA NEBRASKA SOUTH CAROLINA WYOMING 
Hartke NNX NNY Curtis ¥Y¥ ve F OB Johnston NNNNNY McGee NNNNNY 
Capehart f VTC Hruska YYYYYN Thurmond NYYYYY O'Mahoney - NNNNY 
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How Individual Senators Voted on the Six Major Amendments 
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Proposed During Floor Debate on the 1959 Labor Reform Bill 
1, S 1555. Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of sought recognition of the union; and toimpose criminal penalties 
1959. Dirksen (R Ill.) amendment to strike out the Taft-Hartley for ‘‘shakedown’’ picketing. Rejected 30-59 (D 9-48; R 21-11), 
amendment section of the committee bill and replace it with a April 24, 1959. The President did not take a position on the 
new section containing the President’s proposals for amending amendment, 
ee 2 a Rejected 24-67 (D ne ope on 5. S 1555. McClellan (D Ark.) amendment to revise the Taft- 
ciple a ee ae ee Hartley Act ban on secondary boycotts so asto prohibit unions 
position. from inducing or coercing an employer or employee, by any 
: means, to stop dealing with another firmor handling its goods, 
2. 8 1555. McClellan © Ark.) amendment to add to the bill a new and to extend the secondary boycott prohibitions to all unions, 
section providing a ‘‘Bill of Rights’’ to protect union members . z : em ae 
against unfair action by their unions, with criminal penalties for pox pas . — the be e8i J he itn a ee 
violation. Agreed to 47-46 (D 15-44; R 32-2), April 22, 1959. eben i ‘ 
The President did not take a position on the amendment, 6. S 1555. Kuchel (R Calif.) amendment to revise the McClellan 
‘*Bill of Rights’’ amendment to make clear that a guarantee of 
3. S 1555. McClellan (D Ark.) amendment to permit state courts equal privileges for all union members applied only to voting 
and state labor relations agencies to handle labor disputes the and organizational rights and not to social equality, to strike 
National Labor Relations Board declines to handle. Rejected wording permitting the Secretary of Labor to seek Federal court 
39-52 (D 16-43; R 23-9), April 23, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote injunctions against anticipated attempts todeny members equal 
supporting the President’s position. voting rights and to strike a provision guaranteeing any candi- 
date for union office access to membership lists. Agreed to 
4. S$ 1555. McClellan (D Ark.) amendment to bar organizational 77-14 (D 59-1; R 18-13), April 25,1959. The President did not 
or recognition picketing where a majority of employees had not take a position on the amendment. 
TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
Vote No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 Vote No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 Vote No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Yea 24 | 47) 39 | WM |} 41 77 Yea 2; 16 9 16 | 59 Yea Z2Z2in2inia 25 | 18 
Noy 67 46 52 59 50 14 Nay 56 44 43 48 43 ] Noy 1 2 9 1] 7 13 
- KEY - 
123456 123456 123456 Y Record Vote For (yea). 
an cod F CQ Poll F 
nnouti or, ‘oll For. 
ALABAMA IOWA NEVADA ‘ Record Vote Against (nay). 
Hill NNNNNY Hickenlooper Y Y Y Y Y N Bible NN X X X ¢ X Paired Against. 
Sparkman NNNNNY Martin YYYYYN Cannon NNNNNY — Announced Against, CQ Poll Against. 
ALASKA KANSAS NEW HAMPSHIRE ? — General Pair, — Did 
Bartlett NNNNYY |. Carlson YY Vv VJ ?| Bridges YYYYYxX thc cin 
Gruening NNNNNY Schoeppel + ¥ ¥ ¥ Cotton Tr e TO 
ARIZONA KENTUCKY NEW JERSEY 12345 6 
Hayden NNNNNY Cooper NY NNN Y Williams NNNNNY 
Goldwater TN VY F Morton Tt ee F Case NY NNNY 
ARKANSAS LOUISIANA NEW MEXICO SOUTH DAKOTA 
Fulbright NY / ¢ J Y | Ellender N NN X X Y | Anderson NNNNNY| Case YV¥ V9 
McClellan wY YY ¥ T ¥ Long NNNNNY Chavez NY X NWN X Mundt ¥V¥ VV FH 
CALIFORNIA MAINE NEW YORK TENNESSEE 
Engle NNNNNY Muskie NNNNN/Y 1] Javits NNNNN/Y | Gore NM Y NON Y 
Kuchel NY NNNY Smith NY NNNY|_ Keating NY NN/Y Y | _Kefauver NNYNNY 
COLORADO MARYLAND NORTH CAROLINA TEXAS 
Carroll NNNNNY Beall ~V*¥ a2 9 Ervin mMYYNY Johnson NNNNNY 
Allott 7 ¥ EY FT Butler 7 T rT To Jordan wy VV VY Yarborough NNNNNY 
CONNECTICUT MASSACHUSETTS NORTH DAKOTA UTAH 
Dodd NY NNNY Kennedy NNNNNY Langer NNNNNY Moss NNNNNY 
Bush ¥ VV oT -¥ Saltonstall Y Y Y NY Y | Young NY Y Y Y Y | Bennett ia i A i 
DELAWARE MICHIGAN OHIO VERMONT 
Frear ee" es 9 art NNNNN/Y | Lausche YY YY YN] Aiken NY NNNY 
Williams Y Y Y Y YN |. MeNamara NNNNN/Y |] Young NNNNN Y |. Prouty YYNNYY 
FLORIDA MINNESOTA OKLAHOMA VIRGINIA 
Holland NY Y Y Y Y | Humphrey X - NX XV] Kerr NNYNY Y | Byrd ee ee 
Smathers NYYVYY Carthy NNNNN Y | Monroney NNNN/Y Y | Robertson NVYYYY 
GEORGIA MISSISSIPPI OREGON WASHINGTON 
Russell NY Y¥ ? Y Y | Eastland yYyYYyYyyy se NNNNNY | Jackson NNNNNY 
Talmadge NY Y NY Y | Stennis NY Y Y Y Y | Neuberger NNNWNN Y | Magnuson NNNNNY 
IDAHO MISSOURI PENNSYLVANIA WEST VIRGINIA 
Church NNNNNY Hennings NNNNNY Clark - NNNNY yrd NNNNNY 
Dworshak TV'¥ Fe & Symington - NNNNY Scott NV YNY Y¥ Randolph NNNNNY 
ILLINOIS MONTANA RHODE ISLAND WISCONSIN 
Douglas NX NNNY Mansfield NNNNNY een - - NNNY Proxmire NNNNNY 
Dirksen YY YY Y Y | Murray NNNNN/Y | Pastore NNNNNY | Wiley NYVV Vv 
INDIANA NEBRASKA SOUTH CAROLINA WYOMING 
Hartke NNXNNY | Cutis Y Y Y Y Y N | Johnston NNNNNY | McGee NNNNNY 
Capehart ¢v¥¥¥ ¥ N Hruska YYYYYN Thurmond NYYYYY O’Mahoney - NNNNY 
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